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*SACRED TO THE MUSES'
Before it were placed two masterly figures, representing JUDGMENT
crowning FANCY. The temple contained a very fine collection of our
best authors, ancient and modern. What pleased me most, however,
was an obelisk at another part of the wilderness, which seemed to
wear the appearance of antiquity; on it, in ancient characters, was
engraved,
*TO  THE  MEMORY   OF  EDMUND   SPENCEfc,*
with a short account of his inimitable Fairy Queen."1
One can understand  Miss Peacock's enthusiasm for
Spenser. She had been inspired by him to write an allegory
called The Adventures of 'the Six Princesses of Babylon a year
earlier. In The Adventures^ even, we come across passages
about dungeons and castles. The princess Miranda "one
evening . . . happening to cast her eyes downwards, she,
from a light which gleamed through a crevice, discerned a
flat white stone, with a brass ring fixed in the center; and,
taking hold of it, found the stone loose; then, pulling with
all her strength, she with much difficulty raised it, and dis-
covered underneath it a flight of stone steps: This animated
her with a dawn of hope: She flattered herself they might
lead to some secret way from the Castle . . ."2 The Adven-
tures are a combination of The Faerie Queen and The Arabian
Nights, but the above subterranean machinery seems to have
been suggested by more recent models.  In tracing the
influence of The Castle of Otranto^ however, the popularity of
Spenser8 must not be lost sight of as a contributory source.
In 1779 was published a prose version of The Faerie Queen^
under the title, Prince Arthur; An Allegorical Romance. The
second volume also contains an essay on the origins of
Romance. There are passages in the book which, with just
the alteration of a few names, would do justice to any tale of
horror. We must content ourselves here with a bare mention
of the book. The work of Miss Peacock, on the whole, is of
a very indefinite, miscellaneous nature. She seems to be
groping in new directions. Her ideals are of the traditional
*The Rambles of Fancy; or> Moral and Interesting Tales, 1786, I, 142-44.
*The Adventures of the Six Princesses of Babylon, 1785, 2-3.
_ *On $* popularity of Spenser refer to H. O. De Maar^s History of Modern
EngksA Romanticism (1924), Chap. II. There were eight editions of Spenser in the
second half of the eighteenth century.